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-LHE Madonna Lily, Lilium candidum, 
is known throughout the world as one of the oldest 
garden plants; it blooms in early spring and gives 
the garden an atmosphere of stately elegance and 
an almost overwhelming fragrance. Unlike other 
lilies, it is usually planted in early autumn so that 
the bulbs may have time to develop a rosette of 
foliage before cold weather sets in. Because of its 
showy display of flowers, the Madonna Lily is one 
of the best lilies for general cultivation; its unusual 
combination of stately magnificence, beauty, and 
gracefulness makes it especially desirable for large 
beds and masses. It produces a charming effect 
when planted among low shrubbery so that the 
flowers rise above their foliage, and also when 
planted in front of large shrubs such as magnolias 
and rhododendrons, where the flowers appear 
against a green background. Among older nations 
the lily, like most white flowers, also symbolized 
innocence. There is a folk-tale of how a kind Abbot 
near Seville took an innocent boy into his monastery. 
The monks made every effort to teach him but the 
boy, being an imbecile, was unable to learn, so he 
was kept busy in the fields and given menial jobs 
about the monastery. Patiently he did his work, 
and whenever he had free time he went into the 
Church and prayed, “I believe in God; I hope in 
God; I love God.” One day, as the Abbot went into 
the garden he found the innocent boy dead; his 
hands were clasped and there was a smile on his 
face. He was buried and at his head was placed a 
cross bearing the words he had so often repeated. 
Soon a lily appeared upon the grave. The Abbot, 
interested in its origin, had the boy’s body raised 
and found that the heart of the innocent boy had 
become the root of the lily. Owing to its sweetness 
and purity, the Madonna Lily is believed to repre¬ 
sent the Virgin. The Church associates the lily 
with the Virgin because after she had ascended 
into Heaven her tomb was strewn with lilies and 
roses. In Spain, miracles were attributed to the 
lily, for in a Spanish garden, in 1048, an image of 
the Virgin was seen to emerge from the lily, and 
after the vision appeared, the king who lay dan¬ 
gerously ill of a dread disease arose from his bed, 
a well man. Appreciating the divine help given 
him, he instituted the ‘‘Knights of St. Mary of the 
Lily.” No other flower is more suggestive of the 
spirit of Easter than the lily. Thousands of blooms 
are forced in order to be ready for market during 
Easter week. The Madonna Lily is one of the species 
usually forced in order to meet the demands of the 
flower loving public on Easter 
and Memorial Day. 
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<y±LL but a few of the one hundred and 
twenty-five species of goldenrod are native of North 
America. Some flower as early as June and others 
as late as November. No wonder, then, that the 
hillsides, cliff's, rich woodlands, thickets and river 
banks burst forth in garbs of gold and crimson, pro¬ 
viding a large share of the beauty and splendor that 
adorn nature during the summer and early fall. . . . 
For what is lovelier to behold than the goldenrod 
gracefully tossing its plume-like head of bright gold 
as it clings to the ragged edge of high cliff's? In the 
field, when seen among the tangled vines, thistles 
and asters of purple, it seems to crown everything 
that the field incloses. Again, when the fragrant 
goldenrod lifts its flower heads along shady road¬ 
sides, moist woods, river banks and low fields chang¬ 
ing them into vast stretches of gold, or when the 
autumn landscape is made glorious by swaying 
wands dotted with graceful clusters of very small 
gold and crimson flowers, then, indeed, one has 
something lovely to behold. Most everyone likes 
to think of the goldenrod as the poet pictures it in 
the following lines: 

“Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 

Heavy with sunshine drops the goldenrod.” 

No species of goldenrod seems as “heavy with sun¬ 
shine” as that of the Canada or Rock Goldenrod, 
so beautifully pictured on the next page. From 
August to November, it adorns hillsides, river banks 
and thickets, from Newfoundland to Saskatchewan, 
and south to Virginia, Tennessee and South Dakota, 
spreading long branches on which are arranged 
numerous heads of very small deep-yellow flowers 
that form rich, densely flowered clusters. These 
clusters make, as it were, a golden crown for the 
slightly hairy stem which grows from one to five, 
and often eight feet high. Usually, many plants are 
seen growing together. They spread by means of 
underground rootstalks and soon cover vast stretches 
of landscape with graceful, swaying plumes of gold, 
thus creating a picture of real autumn beauty. . . . 

Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee have cho¬ 
sen the goldenrod as their State Flower. 
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~LHE world loves a rose and in return 
for this love a rose bestows the joy of its beauty, 
the sweetness of its perfume, and the serenity of 
its life. From earliest times, the rose has played 
a part in the art, poetry, and traditions of the 
people, and occupies an important place in the 
legends of the saints. According to the botanist, 
the rose was born in Persia and was introduced 
into Europe by Alexander the Great. Later, the 
Crusaders brought different species from the 
East all of which flourished abundantly in the 
western lands. Legends pertaining to the origin 
of the red rose go back as far as the time of 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. One 
legend tells that the red rose was originally 
white and was made red when it blushed with 
joy as Eve kissed it in the Garden of Eden. 
A very old Greek legend relates how red roses 
sprang from the thorns that were made crimson 
when they pricked the feet of Venus as she ran 
through the forest looking for Adonis. It is in 
Persia that the nightingale begins to sing when 
the roses blow. All night he expresses his love 
for the rose and when daybreak comes, being 
overcome by fatigue and the sweet perfume of 
the flower, drops to the ground underneath the 
bush. One day, when the ardent nightingale 
learned that Allah had made the rose the queen 
of flowers, he flew toward the fragrant flower 
and thrusting his breast against one of the 
thorns shed his blood over the petals, thus 
changing them to red. The rose is the national 
flower of England and the state flower of New 
York. Its significance in England goes back to 
the Wars of the Roses which began in 1450. 
As a declaration of war, white and red roses 
were plucked from the Temple garden in 
London and used as emblems for the contend¬ 
ing houses of York and Lancaster. These roses 
were worn in the caps of contestants or pictured 
on shields and armor to designate the factions. 
At the end of the war, when the house of York 
and the house of Lancaster were united by mar¬ 
riage, a rose bush in a monastery garden in 
Wilts that up to this time had produced white 
roses on some branches and red roses on others 
now burst forth with a rose that had both white 
and red petals—a symbol of the peace that had 
been established between the two houses. 
Thus, through the ages, the rose has been 
identified with love and romance; peace 
and war; victory and reward. 
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vJOWSLIP is an English wild flower, 
native of pastures in Europe. In spring the 
fields are decked with this modest, delicate 
little flower, and its fragrance and beauty- 
make it a universal favorite. It is a kind of 
common primrose. The cowslip plant is a 
stemless perennial herb having a rosette of 
oval shaped soft leaves. Numerous flower 
stalks six to ten inches tall arise from this 
rosette of leaves. These flower stalks bear six 
or eight fragrant bright yellow flowers ar¬ 
ranged in an umbel forming a showy flower 
cluster that nods gracefully to one side. The 
plant called cowslip in America is really the 
marsh marigold; it is also known as “pride of 
Ohio” and “shooting star.” In the United 
States, cowslip is found mostly in the Middle 
West. Cheer and happiness are spread by this 
lovely bright yellow flower as it gilds the level 
green in fair spring. Many poets have paid 
tribute to the cowslip in lines of beautiful 
verse. Burns refers to its beauty when he 
says, “And wild-scattered cowslip bedecks the 
green dale.” Blair makes reference to its 
charm when he writes, “Smiled like yon knot 
of cowslips on a cliff.” Even Tennyson sings 
of it in his poem Adeline when he says, 

“And ye talk together still, 

In the language wherewith spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill.” 

And Milton in his Comics Song pays tribute to 
this lovely little flower when he writes, 

“Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread.” 

Today, cowslip is used as the common name 
for many different varieties of plants both in 
America and Europe. Many improved species 
have been produced, different in form and 
color — lilac, white, and rose color, with petals 
turned back over the calyx, resembling a 
cyclamen. These varieties are very effective 
and ornamental when used 
in a flower border. 
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ANDYTUFTS are well known 
garden plants with attractive nodding 
flower heads. They belong to the 
mustard family and derive their name 
from Candia, the old English name for 
the island of Crete. In the sixteenth 
century the seeds of this plant were 
brought to England. Three species of 
Candytuft are easily cultivated in ordi¬ 
nary soil, and a bed of these species, 
with its blending shades of pink and 
purple, presents a pleasing and attrac¬ 
tive spectacle. . . . Bitter Candytuft 
is a small plant six to twelve inches 
high that is grown in gardens; it may 
also be found growing as a weed in 
western and central Europe. The plant 
has an erect branching stem that bears 
white and sometimes purple-tinted 
flower clusters. Medicinal properties 
are attributed to the root, stem, leaves, 
and seeds of this species. Evergreen 
Candytuft is remarkable for its abun¬ 
dant, pure white flowers. In warm, 
favorable climates, these flowers 
stay in bloom all winter. 
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-LeTUNIA comes from the Bra¬ 
zilian word petun , which means tobacco. 
It is a small tropical American herb, 
growing as a garden flower, with a fun¬ 
nel shaped corolla. Of the dozen or more 
species of the petunia, nearly all of them 
originate in the southern part of South 
America; a few other species are native 
of Mexico; and one kind is acclimated or 
naturalized in the southern part of the 
United States. . . . The common garden 
petunia is not very large. It is a tender 
sprawling plant, bearing rather large 
showy flowers ranging in colors from 
white to a deep red-purple. Because it 
blooms so profusely and requires so little 
care, the petunia is very useful for mass¬ 
ing against shrubbery to form an attrac¬ 
tive flowery undergrowth. . . . There are 
many improved varieties found in the 
present day gardens, all of which are 
modifications of the white and rose-vio¬ 
let types. Some of the flowers are small 
and others are broad and open; some va¬ 
rieties have deeply fringed flowers and 
others have interesting markings; some 
varieties have rich,.deep, velvety colored 
double flowers that are fringed, fluted, 
or modified in other ways. . . . The 
petunia grows from a seed, but many 
of the finest ones are grown from cut¬ 
tings. When the petunia starts to grow, 
it is erect; then it begins to straggle and 
sprawl. The small varieties are most suit¬ 
able for bedding and massing, while the 
large showy blooms are best for win¬ 
dow boxes and hanging baskets. 
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A_HE wild daisy is a simple, modest 
flower that beautifies the broad fields and spread¬ 
ing meadows in the month of June. It is pure 
white, having a yellow center and resembling 
the chrysanthemum in form, height and leaf. 
It is a well known flower both in Europe and 
America. . . . Because of the delicate whiteness 
of its petals, the French call it the marguerite — 
which means pearl; they also call it marguerite 
in honor of Saint Margaret who, because she 
would not renounce the Christian faith, was 
driven from the home of her father, a heathen 
priest of Antioch. Like Saint Margaret who, in 
her prayers and meditations, always kept her 
eyes and face toward heaven, the lovely mar¬ 
guerite lifts its pearly white petals to the heavens 
above. . . . The daisy has always been a flower 
of tradition and romance. In the old world, it 
is known by the botanical term Beilis, which is 
taken from Belides — wood nymphs of the myth¬ 
ological age. Mythology tells us that, while 
dancing on the green, one of the wood nymphs 
was seen by Vertumnus, god of the Spring. 
Moved by a sudden passion, Vertumnus hastened 
forward to embrace the charming white crea¬ 
ture, but to his astonishment and sorrow she 
turned away with a look of fear and aversion in 
her eye, and by some divine power fell to the 
earth transformed into a beautiful little daisy. 
. . . Being a species of the wild chrysanthemum, 
this lovely little white daisy grows without the 
least bit of cultivation or care and spreads so 
thickly that it checks the growth of other plants. 
For that reason, the farmers of North America, 
and especially those of the United States, look 
upon it as the menacing white weed, but the 
florist prizes it as the modest, much loved, hardy 
marguerite. In Europe, the daisy has been given 
many quaint and romantic names that find ex¬ 
pression in sweet poetry. It has always been 
referred to as “the poet’s darling.” 
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JEjEFORE winter’s snow has completely 
disappeared, the crocus hursts forth above the 
ground, for it is one of the first blooms of spring. 
It grows from a bulb planted in the fall and often 
appears in unexpected places in the lawn or border, 
owing to the amazing way in which it multiplies 
itself. The bright, showy little flower, loved for its 
beauty, appears first and is followed by the grass 
like leaves which emerge right from the ground. 
Many varieties including white, golden yellow, dark 
blue, lavender and purple are very well known. . . . 
There was a time when the crocus was valued for 
reasons other than its beauty. Roman women used 
the juice of the flower as a dye for hair and the 
Irish, believing that the stain from the crocus had 
a sanitary value, used it as a dye for linen previous 
to the reign of Henry VIII, who forbade its use. . . . 
The name crocus was given this spring flower by 
the Greek philosopher and botanist, Theophrastus. 
One Greek legend attributes the origin of the spring 
crocus to drops of the rejuvenating substance being 
prepared by Media to restore youth to Aeson, the 
aged father of Jason, when they came back to Iolcus 
to lay claim to the throne. To keep Jason from the 
throne his uncle, Pelias, sent him in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. With the aid of Media he succeeded 
in securing it, and together they returned to Iolcus 
to establish his right to the throne. . . . Saffron is 
the name given to an autumn blooming species of 
crocus having a purple flower. According to another 
Greek legend, saffron owes its origin to the child 
Krokos who, after being unintentionally killed by a 
discus hurled by Mercury, was immersed in celestial 
water and changed into the flower saffron. . . . Even 
in India and England crocus, or saffron, had a great 
significance. During the reign of Edward III, an 
English traveller under the guise of a pilgrim entered 
Kashmir, a native state of north west India, where 
the rajah had a monopoly on saffron. Risking his 
life, he stole a bulb, carefully concealed it, brought 
it back to his home in Walden and planted it. So 
many flowers grew from that one bulb that ever 
since that time the place has been known as Saffron 
Walden. . . . Poets sing of this cheerful, stately little 
flower. Longfellow in The Golden Legend tells of the 
King of Bethlehem wearing a yellow crocus in his 
diadem as the “gem of his authority.” Every lover 
of the crocus shares the same feeling as Bernard 
Barton expresses in his poem To a Crocus when he 
writes: 

“Welcome wild harbinger of spring! 

To this small nook of earth; 

Feeling and fancy fondly cling 

Round thoughts which owe their birth 

To thee, and to the humble spot 

Where chance has fixed thy lowly lot.” 
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.Z JiMONG the ancients, the nar¬ 
cissus was one of the favored plants of both gods 
and men. This fragrant flower formed the crown 
of the goddesses on Mt. Olympus, and was kept 
moist and continually blooming by heavenly dew. 
It was planted almost everywhere, and even the 
poets sang of its beauty. Homer, the immortal 
Greek poet, refers to it as delighting heaven and 
earth with its perfume and beauty . . . The 
beautiful white narcissus, as we know it today, 
commemorates the name and memory of a youth 
of Boeotia. According to Greek mythology, Nar¬ 
cissus was a handsome youth who was greatly 
loved by a beautiful nymph, called Echo. But 
Narcissus did not return her love, and because of 
this, Echo pined her life away until there was 
nothing left of her but a voice. It had been pre¬ 
dicted that Narcissus would enjoy happiness only 
as long as he was kept from beholding his own 
face. Mindful of this, Nemesis, the goddess of 
vengeance, in order to punish the youth for not 
returning Echo’s love, caused him to see his re¬ 
flection and fall in love with his own image, thus 
putting an end to his happiness by making him 
experience the sorrow of deeply loving and re¬ 
ceiving no love in return ... As the legend 
goes on, it tells how the sad plight of Narcissus 
came about. One day, as he was roaming through 
the hills, he happened upon a lovely little pool of 
fresh spring water, and stooping to take a drink, 
he caught sight of the reflection of his own im¬ 
age. Thinking it was a beautiful water nymph, 
he fell ardently in love with it, and for hours, 
he would lie on the edge of the pool admiring 
and worshiping the image that he saw reflected 
in the clear surface of its waters. But when the 
image neither answered nor came nearer as he 
spoke and beckoned, he wept bitterly, and wan¬ 
dered sorrowing through the nearby forest. Then 
his beauty that once charmed Echo gradually 
faded; soon he pined away, and with full knowl¬ 
edge of the bitterness of unrequited love, he died. 
A funeral pyre was made ready by the water 
nymphs who mourned his death, but when they 
came to get the body, it was gone. In its place— 
which was the spot where the youth had fallen 
in death—there sprang up a beautiful white flow¬ 
er with a yellow center. The water nymphs called 
it Narcissus in memory of the beautiful, but ill- 
destined youth . . . Echo may still be heard 
calling sadly and mournfully in the woods and 
devastated places, hoping to be answered by Nar¬ 
cissus, as she continues her weary, yet 
hopeful, search for him. 
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1 HF. peony is an especially attractive 
flower greatly valued for spring and early summer 
bloom. In delicacy of tint and fragrance it more 
closely approaches the rose than any other flower. 
Numerous varieties, beautiful in form and size, vary¬ 
ing from purest white to deepest red, provide un¬ 
usual advantages for the most pleasing color 
arrangements. Peony is named for the mythological 
physician, Paeon, who was Apollo in disguise. Paeon 
administered to the gods who were wounded in the 
Trojan War and achieved wonderful results healing 
their wounds. According to an ancient belief, Aescu¬ 
lapius, Roman god of medicine, jealous of Paeon’s 
success planned to put him to death but Pluto, god 
of the lower world, saved the physician’s life by 
changing him into a peony, the very flower he had 
used in his wonderful work of healing. Still another 
belief attributes the origin of the peony to a charm¬ 
ing, blushing shepherdess, Paeonia, with whom 
Apollo was greatly in love. From this ancient belief 
comes the authority for accepting “bashfulness” as 
another meaning for this lovely flower. Peonies are 
abundant in the East. The Japanese cultivate hun¬ 
dreds of varieties. From the East, comes a legend 
of a Chinese scholar who spent his leisure time 
caring for these lovely flowers. One day a charming 
maid came to his door seeking employment. He was 
surprised by her presence, but was happy to grant 
her request. As time went on, the young scholar 
learned that she was not a mere servant but an 
accomplished companion endowed with culture and 
education, and gifted in poetry and art. Being ex¬ 
ceedingly proud of her, the young scholar intro¬ 
duced the maid to his friends who were greatly 
impressed by her accomplishments, charm and 
beauty. She was docile and always cheerfully obeyed 
his every wish till one day when a renowned moralist 
was due, to visit. Upon the arrival of the moralist 
the young scholar called the maid but she did not 
respond. Disturbed by her absence, he went to look 
for her and upon entering a darkened room he was 
startled to see her moving smoothly before him 
like an apparition. Before he could reach her, she 
silhouetted herself upon the wall and became a mere 
picture on its surface, but her lips continued to 
move as she told him that she did not answer his 
call because she was not human, but the soul of a 
peony, and that it was his love that had given her 
human form; that the moralist would not approve 
of his love and so she could not return to her human 
form but had to go back to the flowers. As the youth 
begged and pleaded with her, she withdrew farther 
into the wall and the beautiful picture she had made 
became less visible. Finally she disappeared en¬ 
tirely and the young scholar mourned his loss. 
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CLOVER , common in the United 

States and Canada, is widely distributed in fields, 
meadows and roadsides, flowering from April to 
November. Honey comes from clover. In June, the 
meadows reverberate with the hum of untiring, busy 
bumblebees as they buzz in ecstatic joy over stretches 
of bright tufted clover heads that peer above the 
grasses — for a sweet, brilliant field of red clover is 
a favorite haunt of bumblebees. Dora Reed Goodale, 
in her poem Red Clover , gives a beautiful picture of 
bees hovering around fragrant, crimson clover. . . . 
The common red clover is very useful and impor¬ 
tant to the farmer because it is one of the most 
nutritive forage plants. While the expression “in 
clover” is usually accepted as signifying abundance 
and good luck, it more truly expresses the satisfac¬ 
tion of animals set out' to graze in a clover field. 
There is real beauty in a field of red clover, on a 
summer day, as the cattle wade through its vast 
stretches of deep, crimson bloom. Francis Thompson, 
in The Seasons , makes one feel this beauty when he 
describes “thick flocks” of cattle nibbling through a 
vale of clover. ... To the insects, and especially 
the bumblebees, “living in clover” may rightly be 
interpreted as a life of abundance and luxury because, 
while buzzing over fields of clover blossoms, they are 
unmindful of the fact that they are the greatest 
benefactors of clover. They have no way of knowing 
their particular service to the clover as shown by 
the story of the Australian who imported clover as 
food for cattle, grew abundant fields of it the first 
season, but had no seed for the next year’s planting 
because he did not import the bumblebee. . . . The 
leaves of some clover are often oddly marked. Grow¬ 
ing in old Saint Roch Cemetery, in New Orleans, 
there is a clover bearing a leaf that has a red spot 
in the form of a heart. A very old tale handed 
down by the people of the French Quarter attributes 
this oddly marked leaf to the story of a lovely young 
girl who, on the night before her marriage, died and 
was interred in Saint Roch Cemetery. When her 
lover, greatly depressed, shot himself near her tomb, 
his blood spread over the ground and from that time 
all the leaves of the clover that ever grew there 
were marked with a red heart. . . . Among the 
peasants of Europe, there is a belief that dreaming 
of the clover is a sign of a happy marriage and a 
long prosperous life. For ages, the clover has been 
considered a mystic plant — all forms of good and 
bad luck were thought to accompany the finding of 
clover that had more than the regular three leaves. 
Even today, finding a four-leaf clover is considered 
good luck. . . . Red clover is the State Flower 
of Vermont. 
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JLHE PANSY , as we now know 
it, is a development from the violet. 
The markings that suggest the form of a 
face are an enlargement, through culti¬ 
vation, of the little spots that are 
clearly visible in the white violet. An 
old German tale tells us that at one 
time the pansy grew wild in the fields, 
and had as fine a perfume as the violet. 
Because people, in their eagerness to 
seek it, carelessly trampled the grass so 
necessary for feeding the cattle, the 
flower invoked the Trinity to take 
away its perfume, so that it might not 
so ardently be sought. This petition 
being granted, the flower took the 
name of trinity. Since then, it has been 
known by various names: the monks 
knew it as herb trinity; the laity 
knew it as three faces in a hood; to the 
heathen, it was known as Jove’s flower; 
with the coming of Christianity, it 
became known as the flower of Saint 
Valentine; and we now know it by the 
name of pansy. Pansy is our way of 
saying pensee — a thought. Different 
spellings of the accepted name of pansy 
may be found in old poetry; for ex¬ 
ample, panses, penses, paunces, pancyes, 
and pawnees. There are other uncom¬ 
mon names for it; such as: ladies’ flower, 
flamy, pink of my John, bird’s eye, Kit 
run in the street, call me, sister-in-law, 
cull me, stepmother, the longer the 
dearer, jump up and kiss me, kiss me 
quick, kiss me ere I rise, and kiss 

me at the garden gate. 
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IN MANY parts of Europe and 
some parts of this country, especially around 
Boston, the dandelion is cultivated for 
“greens.” The French have produced many 
improved forms having large, curved, beauti¬ 
ful leaves. Crops are gathered and sold similar 
to the way in which spinach is marketed. . . . 
Poets pay tribute to the pretty dandelions 
that glisten in the sunshine. Helen Gray Cone 
refers to them as “a trooper band that sur¬ 
prised the hill upon a showery night and in 
the morning paraded their yellow coats on 
the green slopes.” James Russell Lowell, in 
addressing the dandelion says, “Dear com¬ 
mon flower, that grow’st beside the way. . . . 
thou art more dear to me than all the prouder 
summer blooms may be.” And Henry Ward 
Beecher refers to them as “those golden kisses 
all over the cheeks of the meadow, queerly 
called dandelions .” ... An early Algonquin 
tale gives this interesting story of the love of 
Shawondasee for the dandelion. One day as 
Shawondasee, the South Wind, was drowsily 
and lazily gazing over his broad fields, he saw 
a slender yellow haired girl at a distance whom 
he greatly admired, but his drowsiness kept 
him from calling her to his side. Day after 
day, he watched her across the green prairie 
and found her growing more beautiful. But 
one morning his eyes searched in vain for the 
maid with the golden crown; in place of her 
brightness and youth he saw a faded woman 
with a white head. Believing that during the 
night the cruel hand of his brother, the North 
Wind, had frosted her head white, Shawon¬ 
dasee wept and as he sighed mightily his 
breath scattered her white hair about and 
soon she disappeared. Others resembling her 
came to gladden the earth, but every spring 
Shawondasee never ceases to sigh for the 
yellow haired maiden he had first seen 
one day at sundown. 
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-LULIP is a showy spring flower, fur¬ 
nishing the bright and gay colors that everyone 
looks for in early spring. It is very formal in habit 
and contour, the single tulip having graceful chalice¬ 
like lines. Every spring when the earth bursts forth 
in vivid red that is supplied by the tulips, we recall 
the myth of Isis, hurrying to a cold and desolate 
battle field where Horus lay wounded. As she knelt 
beside the god and wept, each drop of his blood 
that had fallen and made rich the then unproduc¬ 
tive earth arose again, a flower. Spring had come. 
The Turks cultivated the tulip long before the year 
1577, when it was introduced into England by 
Clusius, an early enthusiast of Austria who pro¬ 
pagated tulips on a large scale. In the history of 
the tulip there is a chapter on the “tulip mania” 
in Holland, which began in 1634 and lasted four 
years. The appearance in Holland, in 1591, of some 
specimens of Clusius stimulated interest in the 
tulip; it was rapidly propagated and soon became 
a favorite. There was a craze for new species and 
the price of bulbs was often higher than that of 
precious metals. Speculation was so rampant that 
the government had to interfere. After the craze 
subsided, production of varieties continued upon 
a normal basis and today Holland is the center of 
the bulb growing industry of the world. According 
to a folk-tale of Devon, the fairies used the wind 
blown tulips as cradles for their children. One night 
as a kind old woman went into her garden with a 
lantern, she discovered the little babes sleeping 
in the flowers and was so delighted that she planted 
more tulips. Soon there were sufficient cradles for 
all the fairies in that region. The fairies rewarded 
the woman’s kindness by making the tulips fragrant 
and brilliant, and brought happiness and luck to 
her as long as she lived. After the death of the woman 
a Worldly, money making man lived in the cottage; 
his first act was to destroy the tulip gardens and 
planted vegetables instead. The fairies were dis¬ 
turbed by this act and every night they would 
come out of the woods and dance on the vegetables, 
crushing them so that nothing thrived. But they 
kept the grave of the woman lovely and green. 
Fragrant, gorgeously colored tulips grew in clusters 
at the head, blooming long after other flowers had 
withered. Later, other men not appreciating beauty 
also came, and the grave was made level by tramp¬ 
ing feet, flowers were destroyed and woods cut down. 
The fairies then abandoned the place for the swift 
rolling hills and from that day the tulips lost frag¬ 
rance, brilliancy and size, but retained sufficient 
beauty to make them loved 
by all gardeners. 
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-LIIE old-fashioned purple lilac 
has won the love and admiration of everyone. 
It is one of the most decorative flowering 
shrubs, greatly treasured for its large, showy, 
purple flowers. The lilac blooms early and 
profusely. When massed in groups, the grace¬ 
ful purple clusters that load the bushes of 
bright green, medium-sized foliage present a 
veritable wonderland.. For what is more beau¬ 
tiful in the month of May than a path bor¬ 
dered with lilacs whose graceful, heavy purple 
blooms bend as they emit a fragrant perfume? 
. . . Many poets have sung of the charm and 
beauty of the purple lilac; among them is 
Alfred Noyes, who writes: 

“Go down to Kew in lilac time 
(it isn’t far from London) 

And you shall wander hand in hand 
With love in summer’s wonderland.” 
And again there is mention of the purple lilac 
by Mrs. Anna S. Stephens when she writes: 
“I am thinking of the lilac trees, 

That shook their purple plumes, 

And when the sash was open, 

Shed fragrance through the room.” 
The purple color of the lilac has been so 
closely associated with the color of mourning 
that many looked upon it as a flower of bad 
luck. In keeping with this belief, there is an 
old maxim stating that the maiden who wears 
lilacs will never wear a wedding ring, and 
that lilacs sent to a fiance expressed a desire 
to break the engagement. . . . There are single 
and double-flowered purple lilacs; the double- 
flowered varieties do not bloom as profusely 
as the single, but keep their blooms much 
longer. . . . Purple lilac is the state flower 
of New Hampshire. 
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IN THE United States, the corn¬ 
flower is known by many different names, the 
most common being bachelor’s button, rag¬ 
ged robin, mountain bluet, and blue bottle. 
... A romantic significance associated with 
the cornflower has given it the name of 
“bachelor’s button.” European peasants re¬ 
late that the cornflower once had an enchant¬ 
ing influence over young lovers whose custom 
it was to carry a few of the blossoms in their 
pockets to make sure of their happiness and 
success in love. In keeping with the old tradi¬ 
tion, the blossoms were to be picked and 
placed in the pocket while the dew was still 
on them and if, after being in the lover’s 
pocket for twenty-four hours, they remained 
fresh and blue the youth would enjoy a happy 
marriage with the lady he loved — but, if the 
blossoms wilted the marriage would be un¬ 
happy. Superstitious lovers adhered to this 
belief and when the blossoms died they re¬ 
mained bachelors through fear of entering 
into an unhappy marriage. Thus, the corn¬ 
flower became known as bachelor’s button. . . 
Because of its historical significance, the corn¬ 
flower was adopted by the German Imperial 
Family. Queen Louise, of Prussia, and her 
children fleeing from Berlin as Napoleon I 
was advancing took refuge in a field of grain. 
To help pass the weary hours, she braided 
wreaths of cornflowers for their little heads. 
One of those children who, years later, be¬ 
came Emperor William remembered the blue 
flower and when he retaliated by conquering 
Napoleon III, made it his emblem. The 
Emperor’s people also adopted it and thus, 
the cornflower became the official flower of 
Germany, where it grows abundantly 
in every field. 
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EGAKDLESS of the fact that 
the chrysanthemum is recognized as the 
emblem of Japan, and is even called the 
“flower of Japan,” all proof indicates 
that it is of Chinese origin. History 
shows that it was cultivated in China 
over 2000 years ago, and Chinese pottery 
as far back as 1426 has an exact repro¬ 
duction of the flower in its original 
forms. Although it was introduced into 
Japan less than 2000 years ago, the 
chrysanthemum has been developed to 
a far greater extent in Japan than in 
China — its native country. . . . The 
chrysanthemum was imported into Eur¬ 
ope as early as 1688, and was first culti¬ 
vated in Holland, later in England, and 
then in France and Germany. As early 
as 1847 it was introduced into the United 
States, and great advances have been 
made in its development, so that nearly 
2000 varieties have already been origi¬ 
nated in this country, about 225 of which 
are now grown. . . . Of the many differ¬ 
ent and widely varied types of chrysan¬ 
themum, the pompon variety is the most 
useful of all. The true pompon is recog¬ 
nized by its small blooms, stunted 
growth, and small leaves. The flowers 
are quite regular and compact, arranged 
in loose clusters with dozens of blossoms 
springing from one stem. The flowers 
may be flat or globular in form, ranging 
from one to three and one-half inches in 
diameter. The pompon pictured here is 
the pink intermediate type, having 
medium-sized globular flowers. 
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jLHE lily of the valley is one of 
the sweetest flowers that bloom. It is a rather 
low plant, always seeking partly shaded places 
and bearing small, white, bell-shaped flowers 
whose fragrance is as delicate as the precious 
perfume distilled from them. The flowers are 
modestly arranged along the central stem, and 
their virtuous whiteness represents a holy purity 
. . . In Germany, the lily of the valley is known 
as little May bells; the French call it the muguct 
—which means May-lily, and by also referring to 
it as the "tears of Holy Mary,” they greatly add 
to its tender significance; and in England, even 
though the commonplace names of May-flowers 
and May-lilies are applied to this delightful little 
plant, nevertheless the message of its true signi¬ 
ficance—that of purity and humility—is never 
lost, for it is still referred to as the "ladders to 
heaven.” To the Norse, it marked the coming of 
Ostara, the goddess of the Spring, who was looked 
upon as the guardian of this tender little flower 
. . . From Sussex, England, comes an interest¬ 
ing legend concerning the lily of the valley. It 
tells of St. Leonard’s meeting with the terrifying 
monster, Sin. For three full days, he continually 
put forth violent efforts against it, and although, 
at times, he was faint and weary of body, desper¬ 
ate and even fearful, nevertheless he did not give 
up the combat. Finally, on the fourth day, he 
experienced the gratification of seeing the mon¬ 
strous dragon slowly and heavily draw its slimy, 
weakened, and painful body into the forest, 
never again to emerge and struggle with him. 
But the fierce encounter had left its impresses, 
because wherever the earth had been stained by 
St. Leonard’s blood—after he had been struck and 
torn by the monster’s deadly claws and tusks— 
heaven pointed out the very spots and made them 
holy, for in every such place, the lily of the 
valley sprang up in all its beauty. 
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JLHE scarlet geranium, so fa¬ 
miliar to everybody, is a hardy, well- 
known, house or garden plant with very 
brilliant red flowers, and round, velvety 
leaves of pungent odor. Originally, it 
came from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has been cultivated extensively in Eur¬ 
ope and America. ... In the East, the 
scarlet geranium is looked upon as a 
thing of splendor, created by heaven to 
respect and honor the virtues of Mo¬ 
hammed, the Prophet. A legend con¬ 
cerning the geranium relates that one 
day Mohammed washed his shirt and 
placed it on a lavender mallow close to 
the edge of the river. In a remarkably 
short time, the shirt had not only dried, 
but a most wonderful thing happened — 
the lavender mallow was changed into 
a geranium having brilliant red flowers, 
and emitting a pungent, aromatic odor. 
. . . Because of the brilliancy of its long 
lasting flowers, the fragrance of its 
beautifully marked foliage, and the little 
care that it requires, the geranium in 
all its forms is an extremely popular 
plant. In California, the bedding geran¬ 
ium thrives so well that it grows like a 
shrub, scrambling over fences and climb¬ 
ing up the house sides; the ivy leaved 
geranium, with its spreading flower 
clusters, glossy leaves, and tendency to 
creep, is a great favorite and is consid¬ 
ered most suitable for window boxes; 
and since it possesses an easy and ready 
adaptation to conditions existing in the 
usual living room, the geranium is an 
ideal winter blooming plant for the 
home, blossoming profusely from Jan¬ 
uary to June, when supplied with 
sufficient sun and moisture. 
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-LRIS comes from the Greek word 
meaning rainbow. It is suitably named, for the 
combination of color in many of the species 
often suggests a beautiful rainbow. Geographic¬ 
ally, the original locations of the iris are the 
Orient, particularly China, central and southern 
Europe. Nevertheless, the foreign species are 
completely at home in the American continent 
and have acclimated themselves as thoroughly 
as any native plant. Since most species of the 
iris bloom in June, borders of iris provide the 
most interesting and effective culmination of 
bloom following the spring bulbs, the earliest 
irises combining artistically and charmingly 
with the last of the tulips. There are few 
flowers that produce so profusely for so little 
care and effort. For this reason, the iris is com¬ 
mon in farm-gardens and is seen growing abun¬ 
dantly around the porches of the house, bursting 
forth in its purple, blue, glorious yellow and 
white blossoms as the spring advances. Fleur- 
de-lis is the French name for iris and means 
flower of the lily. It is the conventionalized 
form of white iris which, in the twelfth century, 
was adopted by France as the royal emblem. 
The earlier royal standards had many irises 
upon them, but Charles V limited them to three, 
in honor of the Trinity. But according to an 
early legend, the use of the iris goes back to the 
early part of the sixth century. The legend 
tells how Clovis, King of the Franks and con¬ 
queror of Gaul, had three black toads for his 
coat-of-arms. After engaging in many wars 
the toads on his shield were badly shattered and 
he began to fear that the enemy sword would 
some day pass through them and wound him. 
But one day, however, an angel appeared to a 
holy hermit, bearing a blue shield that shone 
like the sun, with three iris flowers painted 
upon it, and he told the hermit that Clovis 
should use the heavenly shield. Taking the 
shield, the hermit went to Queen Clotilde and 
told her of its heavenly origin, and when King 
Clovis heard the story he removed the toads 
from his armor and from then on used the angel’s 
shield in battle and his armies were victorious 
in every field. Upon the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, Clovis built up a powerful system that 
dominated European civilization for many 
centuries and from which sprang France, Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. Thus, 
France, inheriting not only the valor and fame 
of Clovis but his shield as well, adopted 
the iris as the royal emblem. 
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IMany varieties of salvia, rang¬ 
ing from herbs to shrubs with flowers of almost 
every hue except pure yellow, are common to 
southwestern United States. Some species 
have medicinal value; others have economic 
use; and others are grown for decorative pur¬ 
poses both in and out of doors. . . . Among 
the salvias cultivated for decorative purposes 
and widely used in flower beds is the scarlet 
sage, a brilliant red-flowered plant that re¬ 
mains in full splendor from mid July to late 
fall or frost. Its brilliance is enhanced by the 
floral leaves which become colored bracts. 
Gardeners favor the scarlet sage because it is 
showy and requires very little care; a few 
plants placed in the flower border add beauty 
and interest to the drabness of midsummer. 

.. . An early tale of pre-Christian times charac¬ 
terizes the sage flower as a nymph who lived 
peacefully and happily in a hollow oak beside 
a pool with the more beautiful jonquils spring¬ 
ing up all about her, dimming her more mod¬ 
est beauty. Even though her own beauty 
was revealed to her as she looked into the 
clear water, she was not proud, but gladly 
admired the beauty of the jonquils and loved 
them. One day, the sound of horns and bark¬ 
ing of dogs resounded through the woods — for 
the king was out hunting. As he approached 
the oak where sage flower lived he was 
charmed by her modest beauty. To love a 
human meant death to her, yet she would not 
crush the affection that sight of the young 
king stirred within her. The king caressed 
her lovingly in his arms, and when she re¬ 
turned his embrace her arms grew limp and 
her head hung down. The king tried to revive 
her with fresh water from the pool, but she 
faded out of existence because she could not 
sustain the glow and warmth of his love — 
she gave her life for his love. The grieved 
king went away sorrowing. 
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JLHE VIOLET is the official national 
flower of Greece and the adopted state flower of 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. Of the many-species that are native of 
Europe, Asia, and America the common blue 
violet is a universal favorite. Among the dif¬ 
ferent legends that tell of the origin of the 
violet there is a Greek legend that relates how 
Jupiter changed Io, one of the priestesses in 
Juno’s temple, into a white heifer and, believing 
that grass was not suitable for so dainty and 
lovely a creature, caused the violet to spring up 
all around her so that she might have special 
food to eat. The Greeks named the violet ion; 
and the land that abounded in violets was 
called Ionia. From then on, the nymphs of Ionia 
dedicated the violet to Jupiter and the city of 
Athens adopted the violet as its emblem. Al¬ 
though Jupiter created the violet for Io, it was 
also consecrated to Venus because of the belief 
that Venus made the violet blue. To substan¬ 
tiate this belief there is a legend that relates 
how Venus, ancient goddess of bloom and 
beauty, had a controversy with her son Cupid 
as to who was more beautiful, herself or a 
certain group of girls. When Cupid, an unruly 
rogue with no fear whatsoever of his mother, 
insisted that the group of girls was more beauti¬ 
ful, Venus became so enraged that she beat her 
rivals till they turned blue and wasted away 
into violets. Even in modern history the violet 
had a special significance; it was Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s favorite flower and because of this, 
he was generally known as Corporal Violet. 
When exiled to Elba, Napoleon promised that 
he would return to France when the violets 
bloomed. He did return, and when he again 
entered the Tuileries there was a gorgeous dis¬ 
play of violets to greet him. During Napoleon’s 
exile the violet was the sign of recognition 
among his followers; and during his reign it was 
so widely worn that it became known 
as Napoleon’s emblem. 
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A.HE hollyhock is a tall peren¬ 
nial herb, belonging to the mallow 
family — a genus of common garden 
plants. It is a very well known plant, 
commonly seen in gardens all over the 
world. The hollyhock is native of India 
and southern parts of Europe, but its 
origin goes back to the Holy Land. . . . 
This hardy plant has a tall, erect, fuzzy 
stem, growing from four to eight — and 
even fifteen feet in height. The stem is 
dotted with short stalked, large showy 
flowers, springing from the axil and 
flowering on the upper part of the stem, 
so as to form a terminal spike. The 
flowers vary in color, ranging from scar¬ 
let to lavender, pink, and white; some 
varieties have single flowers, while 
others have either double or semi-double 
flowers — all are common in gardens, 
affording a wealth of gorgeous brilliant 
colors. . . . Reproduction of the holly¬ 
hock takes place by either seeds or cut¬ 
tings. It also propagates itself by 
offshoots, and for that reason, when 
once the hollyhock is set up in the gar¬ 
den, it may continue to thrive for several 
years. Its picturesque, stately beauty 
bedecks simple and elaborately land¬ 
scaped gardens alike, lending the same 

air of graceful charm and 
colorful adornment. 
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J_N THE numerous myths and 
legends about flowers, the water lily, under the 
name of lotus, has received considerable attention. 
Ancient authors wrote of its rich symbolism and 
mystical attributes .... To the Brahmans and 
Egyptians, the water lily had a religious symbol¬ 
ism. In their theology, the story of creation is 
that of a water lily appearing upon the surface 
of a great sea, bearing the Supreme—the sun-god 
—whose radiance dispersed the dimness from over 
the waters and caused the earth to emerge out 
of the sea. In both India and Egypt the plant 
was looked upon as being especially protected by 
the gods .... In Greek mythology, the water 
lily symbolized eloquence and beauty and its origin 
was attributed to a beautiful nymph named Lotus, 
who was changed into a water lily .... The 
water lily is not only surrounded by the rich 
symbolism of the East, but there are legends about 
it that have originated in our own country. 
From a tribe of American Indians that inhabited 
the hilly shores of an eastern lake comes the leg¬ 
end telling of the brave young chief, Wayotah 
(Blazing Sun), and Osseetah (The Bird), the 
fairest maid of all the tribe. The maid loved this 
splendid warrior and was expected to wed him, 
but she had already made a secret vow to the 
Great Spirit and could not obey the will of her 
heart. She tried to avoid Wayotah, but he, un¬ 
daunted, continued to pursue her. To escape him 
she plunged from a high projecting cliff into the 
waters below. Wayotah leaped in after her, but 
all in vain—she had disappeared. Overnight, lilies 
appeared floating on the water. The prophet of 
the tribe explained that the bed of water lilies 
was Osseetah—because she remained true to her 
vow she was changed in death to a new form. 
The white petals are the emblem of her pure 
heart; the gold they enclose is the symbol of her 
faith and love. Thus, to the American Indian, 
the water lily is the symbol of good 
faith and purity of heart. 
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JLHE SUNFLOWER is an American 
plant belonging to the composite family; it is 
somewhat coarse in habit and has large yellow- 
rayed flower heads. Its scientific name is 
Helianthus, but is called by the more familiar 
name “sunflower” because of the assumption 
that it turns its face to the sun. Poets refer to 
it as the “eagle of flowers,” standing and gazing 
on the glory of the noon day sun, and following 
the path of the sun as it moves from east to west. 
There are numerous species of sunflower; some 
are easily grown annuals and others are inter¬ 
esting and decorative perennials. One of the 
common and best known species is the annual 
garden sunflower (Helianthus annuus) which is 
seen widely distributed throughout the United 
States as a weed. In the Ohio, Mississippi and 
Missouri valley the sunflower is conspicuous 
because of its abundance. Under cultivation, 
however, this same plant grows majestically 
from five to ten or more feet high, producing 
flower heads a foot in diameter, the flattened 
disk of which is encircled by rays of gorgeous 
yellow petals that seem to be continually turned 
toward the sun, drawing from it their brilliant 
yellow color. The sunflower is easily cultivated, 
being adapted to a variety of soils and thriving 
well in light places. In southern Europe, Russia, 
India and Egypt the common sunflower is cul¬ 
tivated extensively for its commercial uses. 
Raw seeds from the large seeded variety are 
eaten like nuts and are sold on the streets in 
Russia as we sell peanuts; seeds from the small 
seeded variety are preferred for the manufacture 
of oil. But in the United States and Canada the 
sunflower industry is small; the plant is only 
cultivated for seed, food for cattle and decorative 
purposes. Even in religion the sunflower has 
played a part. Sunworshippers in Peru had 
great esteem for our big sunflower because, to 
them, it was such an unmistakable symbol of 
the great sun. Priestesses in the sun temples 
manifested this esteem by wearing gold emblems 
of the flower. But this manifestation of a 
foreign religion greatly displeased the Spaniards, 
and in their desire to seize the gold emblems they 
put the sunworshippers to death. Here in the 
United States, the sunflower has been honored 
by being adopted as the state 
flower of Kansas. 
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